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THE ALDINE. 



had been sitting at a table with three candles on it a 
short time before he came to his death." 

Now, R was a man of excellent education, good 

position, much travel, and average common sense, 
which seems to warrant the conclusion that supersti- 
tion is inherent in some minds, from which it will not 
be " improved out." 

Among the herdsmen who attend cattle on the 
steppes of Transylvania, there is a weird superstition 
that has much poetry in it. They say that on the last 
night of the year, just as the old year is going out and 
the new one coming in, the cattle speak, but that what 
they say has never been known, since any rash person 
who approaches to listen dies upon the spot. It seems 
a pity to take the romance out of this, and yet one 
cannot help thinking that, supposing the tradition to 
be true, a smart newspaper reporter might be found 
who would take down the words verbatim, and find 
his way back to his employers with them, unhurt. 



in great awe, for many persons had been drowned in 
the weedy, treacherous ponds, and the mysterious 
lights were supposed to be the spirits of the dead. 

Among certain classes in town and country, alike, 
dream-books are still in great request. They are usu- 
ally to be found for sale in the small variety shops 
common in the by-ways of New York and other large 
cities, and young girls, as well as women of mature 
age, are frequently to be seen consulting them. In 
many superstitioas, number three is the magic spell, 
and so it is regarding dreams. To dream the same 
dream three consecutive nights, many persons believe, 
is an assurance that it will "come true." If it does 
not, that makes no difference with the dreamers, whose 
abiding faith will not permit them to question the in- 
fallibility of the dream-book. The startling coinci- 
dences by which events dreamed of sometimes come 
to pass have tended to strengthen the belief in dreams, 
which is nearly as prevalent among educated people 



by such in which there is not to be found some old 
crone to whom they resort when in trouble, for coun- 
sel through the medium of the mystic science. 

Every once in a while there arises a newspaper 
discussion with regard to the " divining rod." Articles 
innumerable have been written to prove the efficacy 
of this magician's wand in discovering underground 
springs, minerals, and hidden things generally, and 
there are at the present time many persons of cul- 
ture who do not hesitate to express their belief in it. 
That it has not been put to any practical use is an 
argument against it which its advocates decline to 
admit, since faith has power to smooth away all 
obstacles. Certainly there have been some strange 
evidences in its favor adduced by persons who 
profess to have tested it themselves, and it may be 
that science, in course of time, may come to throw 
light upon the divining rod, as well as upon other 
lingering superstitions. — C has. Dawson Shanly. 




The superstitions concerning lights seen dancing 
at night over land and water are very numerous, and 
widely spread. In Wallachia the peasants have their 
"gold-light," which is said to appear only at spots 
where treasure is buried. There is a tradition on the 
Bay of Chaleurs about a strange light that appears, 
once in a while, at a certain point, and is supposed to 
have some connection with a terrible event that hap- 
pened there many years ago. The lonely and dismal 
swamps by which the woodland regions of this country 
are so often intersected have their Will-o'-the-Wisps, 
and with these there are generally some ghastly su- 
perstitions connected. One of the dreariest tracts I 
remember ever to have seen was a forest that had 
been converted into a malarious lake by the back- 
water arising from the construction of a canal. The 
trees had all died, and they stood there with their 
bare and blackened arms reaching up toward heaven, 
like skeletons praying to be released. Rotten timbers 
lay mouldering on the ponds in many places, and 
phosphoric lights from these would .often be seen 
dancing here and there, soon after darkness had come 
on. Of these the duck-shooters and lumbermen stood 



THE LITTLE ANGLER. — John S. Davis. 

as among the ignorant. And yet who knows whether 
these are merely coincidences, after all ? " There are 
more* things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy;" and whether that 
which we call superstition is not sometimes revela- 
tion, no man alive can say. 

That the belief in fortune-telling has not died out 
is attested by the numerous advertisements published 
in the newspapers by professors of that science. The 
business appears to be chiefly in the hands of women. 
"Gypsy fortune-tellers" abound in the city of New 
York, as do "seventh daughters of seventh sons," 
and they are consulted eagerly by persons in all con- 
ditions of life. Fortune-telling by cards is a common 
mode of proceeding with these, though palmistry and 
other processes of divining are also practiced. Amu- 
lets, charms, philtres, and all such accessories of the 
"black art," are furnished at remunerative prices bv 
all these professional fortune-tellers, and are fondly 
believed in and cherished by thousands of persons 
whom few would suspect of being so influenced. 
Among colored people the belief in fortune-telling is 
very general, there being but few quarters occupied 



The Little Angler.— One would like to know 
who the first angler was. He was a savage, without 
doubt, and in want of something to eat, so he went to 
catching fish for food. He speared them at first, and 
kept on spearing them until the idea of a hook thrust 
itself into his brain. If the truth were known, it was 
probably a boy who invented the hook, and while 
picking the bones of some fish that his father had 
speared. • Boys take to hooks as naturally as birds 
take to worms, and it was a bird, perhaps, that sug- 
gested worms to that first bright boy for bait. An- 
gling is an instinct with all boys who are born where 
fish are. They fish at an early age along the seaboard, 
and inland they generally discover the trout brooks. 
They are as sharp as their hooks, and as dumb as 
their worms. The little angler that Mr. Davis has 
drawn for us is one of these bright boys. He is a true 
disciple of gentle old Izaak, for he handles his worm 
tenderly, as if he loved him. And he does, no doubt, 
for the sake of the fish he is about to catch with him. 
Enjoy yourself, my lad, for, as your master sings, 

" Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone." 



